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Creating the Juvenile Character 


By Resecca Rice 


W mat could be more complex or 
interesting than to create such a 
character as Alice in “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” Tom Sawyer in Mark Twain’s 
book bearing that name, or Rebecca in 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm”? A 
study of any of the classics written for 
children shows that it is the leading 
character of the story that is impressed 
most vividly upon the mind. To me, this 
is very significant of the importance of 
being able to delineate child characters 
well, and considering what an important 
phase of writing for juveniles it is, I 
wonder why we have had so few articles 
on the subject. 

For many years people labored under 
the delusion that children were small edi- 
tions of adults, and that they thought 
and acted as adults, although it was 
universally conceded that they were en- 
dowed with much of the original sin of 
the world, which must be beaten or ex- 
horted from them. Now we know this 
to be far from the truth, for children 
are very much themselves. 

We reach even finer distinction as we 
have discovered that, from a psychologi- 
cal angle, children differ as to character- 
istics as they reach certain ages. The 
kindergarten or pre-school age differs 
radically from the primary age, while 


children who have reached the junior 
age are not at all the same as they were 
when primary children. The intermedi- 
ate or adolescent girl or boy has prob- 
lems unlike any of the preceding groups. 
The author of the juvenile story or book 
must know these differences and write 
accordingly, if he is to please his audi- 
ence. Such knowledge comes from read- 
ing successful books for boys and girls 
and dealing with them personally. 
Another fallacy of most mediocre au- 
thors is the belief that action alone will 
bring a book success. In many of their 
stories the characters are simple wooden 
props upon which are draped exciting 
adventures or plot complications. Char- 
acters should be very true to life, and to 
be true to life they must be highly indi- 
vidual. No person in all the whole wide 
world is the exact counterpart of an- 
other, either physically or in personality. 
In analyzing characters or people, we 
find many traits that are duplicated time 
and time again in other people, but in 
putting these traits together we build 
up a character that is unlike any other. 
We can not group people into hard 
and fast types, saying these are the 
athletic type, these studious, these 
dreamers, and these domestic. It may 
be that one of these traits is a dominat- 
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ing characteristic, but many others come 
into the make-up of a character. The 
athletic girl may dote on poetry, while 
the dreamer may enjoy tennis. People 
are not members of a certain type; they 
are individuals. 

In creating a character for a story, 
that character must become a distinct 
personality to the writer; he must be 
real. If there are several girls or boys 
introduced in a story, they must be dis- 
tinct individuals, each characterized by 
his own little mannerisms, attitudes to- 
ward life, and traits. 

One way to do this is to lay particu- 
lar emphasis upon a single trait. Let 
us build up the character for a story for 
a nine-year-old girl. We will call her 
Anastasia. Her mother hopes she will 
be dignified so she gives her a dignified 
name, but dignity has no place in her 
make-up. She is heedless and visionary, 


and, therefore, is always in difficulty. It 
is always her pencil that is lost or 
broken, her composition that is blotted, 


and her desk in a mess at school. Her 
fingers are mostly thumbs, and seven- 
eighths of all the crockery casualities in 
the house are due to her heedlessness. 
Impatient of household drudgery, she 
gives the whipped-cream bowl to the cat 
so she won’t have to wash it, and sweeps 
the dirt under the bed. She is either on 
the summit of happiness or in the deep- 
est depths of despair. She squealed, yes, 
right out loud in school when her brother 
won the spelling contest. All through 
the story her impulsiveness and heedless- 
ness get her into difficulties, and much 
of the story will depend upon the results 
of these characteristics. 

To go to a well-known example, let 
us consider matter-of-fact Alice in Lewis 
Carroll’s classic, “Alice in Wonderland,” 
and “Alice Through the Looking-Glass.” 
Alice is a most literal child, the last type 
of child one would think of putting into 
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such a fantastic setting, but herein lies 
the genius. Here is a child interested 
in the commonplaces of eating, drinking, 
lessons, and more or less scientific obser- 
vation. The contrast between the mat- 
ter-of-fact Alice and her bewildering set- 
ting, her struggles to adjust herself to 
her surroundings, and her fondness for 
argument under the most impossible cir- 
cumstances differentiate these books from 
any others. Much of the success of the 
story is due to the characterization of 
Alice, a literal child, flung into a series 
of fantastic adventures out of which she 
must struggle. 

One incident showing some character- 
istic is not enough to impress it firmly 
on the mind of a reader. Again and 
again in varying situations the same 
trait must be brought out. In Louisa 
May Alcott’s “Little Men,” Nat and 
Dan are prominent characters. Two 
out-standing traits that made Nat Nat, 
were his timidity or lack of moral cour- 
age, and his amiable desire to please. 
Nat’s timidity is brought to our atten- 
tion clearly in the first chapter of the 
book, and we are not allowed to forget 
it in either “Little Men” or “Jo’s Boys.” 
Neither are we allowed to forget his de- 
sire to make others happy. Dan is reck- 
less and brave. While his crudities are 
smoothed away, his underlying character 
remains the same. The same reckless- 
ness and bravery that we find when we 
first meet him, we find in the last chap- 
ter. An author should not turn a lion 
into a lamb, or a lamb into a lion. Char- 
acters should grow and improve, but 
their whole nature should not turn 4 
flip-flop in the last chapter. It is not 
true to life, and we must be consistent. 

It does not do to say that Nat was 
timid. His timidity is demonstrated in 
terms of action. He proves his timidity 
by his reaction to situations in which he 
is placed. We will not say that Anasta- 
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sia is careless. Instead, we will prove it 
by letting her put powdered sugar into 
the biscuits instead of flour, tumble over 
the milk bottles on the back piazza, and 
wear her watch in swimming. Long 
character sketches are most undesirable 
in stories for children, but that does not 
mean that we should disregard character 
development. Instead of long descrip- 
tions delineating character such as were 
popular with writers fifty years ago, we 
will introduce situations calling for ac- 
tion on the part of the character which 
will prove the point we want stressed. 
Which of the following would appeal 
most to a child: Lincoln was a kind- 
hearted man, or Lincoln ruined a new 
suit of store clothes in pulling an un- 
happy pig from a deep, muddy hole? 
Action speaks for itself and interprets 
character. 

Certain. types of characters should 
never appear in stories and books for 
children. No child character is ever 
wholly bad. The child villain has no 
place in any story for children. There 
is no denying that some children have 
very disagreeable traits. We find the 
deceitful child, the bullying child, the 
tattletale, the saucy child, and many 
other types of trying children; but none 
are wholly bad, nor must they be painted 
so. It is permissible to take such a child, 
bring him face to face with his own dis- 
agreeable trait, have him struggle with 
it and conquer it. His struggle would 
be the plot of such a story, and it is 
easy to see how vital the character of 
the child is to such ‘a story, and how 
important it is to have the author deal 
with it convincingly. 

On the other hand, we should avoid 
the goody-good as we would the plague. 
Elsie Dinsmore, poor abused and ma- 
ligned child, and Rollo are sadly out of 
date. The reason for this goes back 
to a point already taken up,—children 
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want characters that are true to life. 

They want those that possess the traits 

they admire. Prigs, sissies, and goody- 

goods do not come under that list. 

We who are teachers or parents often 
marvel at the things children seem to 
consider a big joke. Perhaps a child 
sneezes in school and it tickles the risi- 
bilities of the whole class. Often in read- 
ing to children or telling them stories, 
the story-teller will read or tell some- 
thing that wasn’t intended to be funny, 
and which does not amuse him in the 
least, but which will send a group of chil- 
dren into gales of mirth. Children sel- 
dom smile; they laugh or giggle. Often 
their sense of humor seems crude to 
adults, but it is a part of their inherit- 
ance. Subtle humor goes over their 
heads for the most part, but amusing 
incidents that set them to chuckling add 
greatly to the value of the book in their 
eyes, at least. 

One night I was talking with a little 
girl who was telling me about the funny 
paper. “My mother goes for Cap Stubbs 
the first thing,” she said, “and she laughs 
and laughs, but I can’t see much in it 
to laugh at. He does the same things 
we do all the time.” 

This was an eye-opener to me, for it 
taught me that I must be careful in put- 
ting my bits of humor into stories. 
Things that might seem very funny to 
me might go right over the heads of my 
children. 

However, they love characters that do 
and say funny things, such as Winnie- 
the-Pooh, Pinocchio, and the Elephant’s 
Child. If you cater to their sense of 
humor, it will more than repay you. 

Be sincere in creating a character, for 
if it does not ring true, if you are say- 
ing something that you do not quite 
feel, the children feel and reject it. Give 
to the children your best, and their ap- 
preciation will repay you a hundredfold. 











Knowledge of Painting Helos Writers 


By Witu1am E. Harris 


667 ‘%ERTAINLY I believe a knowl- 
edge of painting is of value to 
the writer, and vice versa.” 

Mr. Charles H. Woodbury, one of 
America’s foremost marine painters, was 
sitting in the workroom of his studio, 
which is built out over the ocean on the 
sheer edge of a rocky cliff. All about 
him were evidences of his interest in 
etching, wood-carving, and many other 
forms of artistic expression. From his 
window he could look out over the tiny 
art colony of Ogunquit, Maine, where 
writers, musicians, and painters live in 
picturesque old fish-houses. He could 
follow the winding thread of Featherbed 
Lane, so named because it is composed 
almost entirely of rocks cast up by the 
sea. 

But Mr. Woodbury did not seem at 
all surprised at the question put to him 
by the interviewer from THe Writer. 
Possibly this was because he himself 
has written several books, very interest- 
ing books for the layman, on painting. 
But more probably because, as he once 
declared: “Art is the means of giving an 
expression to an accumulation of facts 
by those whose sensibilities have been 
trained; a personal record, in other 
words, by those gifted with something 
to say.” 

Intention is the first fundamental in 
any art, according to Mr. Woodbury. 
“TI would rather see something definitely 
wrong than weakly right.” It is better, 
he believes frankly, to be influenced for 
a time by some one else’s general style 
than to continue abstracting in a 
blurring, tentative manner. But for the 
novice in writing, even more than for 
the beginner with paints, the best thing, 


he thinks, is to plunge in and work 
through to a knowledge of the technical 
factors involved. 

This, however, brings us to what, for 
writers, is perhaps the most valuable 
point regarding Mr. Woodbury—his in- 
ordinate curiosity in the solution of 
practical artistic problems. He has 
been painting for more than forty years, 
yet the warm, twinkling smile he some- 
how manages to hide behind his glasses 
is just as quixotic and attentive at the 
mention of a new riddle. In summer he 
gives up several weeks to a small band 
of selected pupils, simply because he 
believes that watching their attempts 
to solve the difficult assignments he sets 
for them does something to his painting. 

“I think writers could increase their 
facility by working out problems such as 
I give my students.” 

He has them do, for example, nine sep- 
arate pochades of a single scene, each 
under varying conditions of light and 
time; one at sunrise, another at sunset, 
and so on. Again, he has them do two 
pictures, identical conditions, but in one 
case looking directly at a central shadow, 
in the other looking over it toward a 
distant horizon. Not long ago Mr. Wood- 
bury himself painted a series showing a 
boat sailing, always in the same direc- 
tion, but at different speeds and under 
different winds. 

“Writers could do this with a strong 
situation or an interesting group of 
characters by picturing them from vari- 
ous points of view. Let one character 
tell the story of all the rest, then an- 
other. Or change the conditions of time, 
age, etc. If you can answer all the 
resulting questions,” added Mr. Wood- 
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bury with that twinkle in his eye, “you 
will put living characters down on 
paper.” 

Developing a mental concept is as 
essential in the presentation of a good 
story as in the case of a fine painting. 
But a fact which many writers overlook, 
declares Mr. Woodbury, is that a men- 
tal concept must always be an emotional 
one as well, 

“Effective observation is the root of all 
creative work.” Mr. Woodbury is him- 
sef a model in the practice of this dic- 
tum. His studio is specially built so 
that even in the wildest storms he may 
watch and paint the surf-storms for 
miles along the coast. All his life, and 
this means the time when he was less 
famous, less free to come and go, he has 
studied nature and people in all their 
phases. On the Ogunquit beach while 
painting water-colors, he frequently 
takes photographic snapshots of inter- 
esting groups for future use; he has 
thousands of these prints filed away. But 
his interest in life is not limited to his 
art, although perhaps directed by its 
insatiable energy. He has trained his 
memory to store away, to be constantly 
alive to the facts of other professions 
than his own. One of his delights is to 
draw out persons capable of informing 
him upon subjects of which he is igno- 
rant. In this respect he has consciously 
schooled himself by the example of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, who could with equal 
facility paint “The Last Supper,” de- 
sign airplanes, or invent complicated en- 
gines of warfare. 

“Writers often do not combine observa- 
tion with the advantages of their craft,” 
states Mr. Woodbury. The full beauty 
of a pine wood or a rock, he explained, 
depends upon other qualities than the 
visual, to which painters are more or less 
limited. “Yet how many writers, tap- 
ping the well of common experience, really 
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round out their word pictures by using 
other impressions, such as the sense of 
smell and touch?” 

Art, according to Mr. Woodbury, is 
largely a matter of personal choice. The 
writer with the finest powers of choice 
will achieve the most lasting results. 

“Some men and women,” he smiled 
wistfully, “possess an instinctively har- 
monious sense of selection. Others have 
only their heads, achieving the same end 
by the longer, harder process of think- 
ing things out for themselves. Genius 
may spring from either method.” 

Very emphatically Mr. Woodbury 
stated the fact that simple forms are 
the best. “Writers would do well to 
study the great painters. See how they 
impose only the larger conditions, but 
impose them so accurately that every 
one may suggest the rest out of his own 
experience.” There is a form of abstrac- 
tion which, appealing to the common 
fund of experience, proves more effec- 
tive than the meticulous detail that leaves 
nothing further to be said. 

Mr. Woodbury pointed out how the 
painter focuses attention on one spot. 
Picturing a particular day or scene, he 
yet is faithful only to the large rela- 
tionships. “Keep these true and you 
need not worry about making changes 
in minor details.” In looking over the 
earliest pictures he painted, Mr. Wood- 
bury says those with the simplest, most 
deliberate pattern are the ones which 
interest him today. 

Exaggerated symbolism in words is as 
futile and unimportant, the artist be- 
lieves, as da-daism in art. A _ writer 
must have sufficient ability to warrant 
arbitrary methods. “What is the use 
of it all, if people cannot understand 
your meaning? Besides, the deliberate 
breaking down of old methods is the 
easiest way of setting up a new conven- 
tion—for instance, the regular pattern 
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created by turning everything upside 
down. If you must scorn old methods, 
turn only a few things upside down, 
then inject your own fresh ideas.” 
The interplay of nature and humanity 
is the most fascinating thing Mr. Wood- 
bury has found to paint or write about. 
“And here self-expression always depends 
upon knowledge. To get a result by mere 
cleverness endangers the writer’s willing- 
ness to go back to fundamental facts.” 
Mr. Woodbury held out the advice to 
all writers that they should not worry 
about the ability of other authors. “Be- 
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ing able to write a little better than 
some one else does not matter very much, 
especially in middle age. It is the man 
with wide interests, able to avoid repeat- 
ing himself, who proves the most enter- 
taining.” To keep reaching for the un- 
attainable is the one most effective 
method, he believes, of keeping young in 
art. 

“Above all,” he said with a final wave 
of his slender, unbelievably flexible fin- 
gers, “let your criticism of your own 
work leave no pride, but only self- 
respect.” 


Dame Essay--Shall We Reinstate Her? 


By Caruerine Beacu Ety 


TROLLING at my leisure, I met a 

veiled, neglected, solitary person sit- 
ting apart—“Pardon me, Madam, but 
why so sad?” 

“I am Dame Essay,” murmured the 
lady, “no longer sought by knights of 
the pen.” I seated myself beside the 
gentlewoman, and asked her of the past. 
With increasing animation she spoke of 
former loyal admirers and of a faithless 
modern generation. 

“Alas! said Dame Essay with a trace 
of tears, “The rival who supplants me is 
called ‘the reportorial article’-—she for- 
sakes the places of lyric beauty, of quiet 
contemplation, and eagerly consorts 
with every phase of modern investigation 
—the sordid and the beautiful alike 
serve her purpose. My rival wears a 
robe of motley. Her mantle is manu- 
factured of facts, facts, and more facts. 
Hurried young men and _ vociferous 
young women are her escorts. For the 
faint perfumes of Acadia she substitutes 
the smell of print paper. She arrays 
herself in the mixed textures of news- 


paper interviews rather than in the fine 
lustrous weave of the individual view- 
point.” 

Shadows deepened. “I must return to 
oblivion,” sighed Dame Essay. 

“Madam, I would fain ally myself 
with you,” said I wistfully. “My tastes 
and predilections incline me to you—but 
I have an imperative summons from the 
spirit of the age which sends me upon 
a fact-gathering expedition. Therefore, 
I can not accompany you to oblivion.” 

Dreamy Dame Essay having disap- 
peared, I reéntered my den and opened 
the door to indisputable facts on up-to- 
date writing. The reportorial, or spe- 
cial feature article, is a valuable accom- 
plishment, and an inevitable one, of our 
fast-moving, realistic age. It brings to 
modern readers predigested information 
about persons, places, and objects; am- 
plified news of the day; graphic descrip- 
tions of the world’s show-places and 
remote corners; rapid glimpsés into the 
vast machinery of modern life; con- 
densed, practical guidance into the “how- 
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to-do” of many important activities; 
easily read achievement stories of suc- 
cessful men. 

“A detailed presentation of facts in 
an interesting form, adapted to rapid 
reading, for the purpose of entertaining 
or informing the average person”—so 
does Dr. Willard G. Bleyer’s textbook 
define that supreme achievement of mod- 
ern magazinedom—the special feature ar- 
ticle. To produce a successful feature 
article, the writer, according to Bleyer, 
must have the ability to interest the 
average person; he must have a “nose for 
news” which tells him where to look 
for subjects, and he must be thorough 
and accurate in gathering facts. 

The reportorial article was born in 
the newspaper office about thirty years 
ago and cradled by editors of Sunday 
editions and of popular magazines. A 
successful feature or reportorial article 
not only educates the public; it educates 
him who writes it, for it must be con- 
cise, concrete, emphatic, vital, and prac- 
tical, in order to seize and hold the busy 
modern reader, surfeited with books and 
periodicals. 

After this determined survey of the 
modern editor’s preferred specialty, the 
feature article, my thoughts returned 
involuntarily to my first love, the essay. 
In contrast to the reportorial article, the 
essay expresses a mood, an inward im- 
pulse. The perfected essayist appar- 
ently writes as the bird sings, without 
a formula, for art conceals art. The 
essay presents abstract thought grace- 
fully. It requires leisure for mellowing. 
It deals with internal truth and emotions 
instead of external facts and news events. 
No wonder that Dame Essay is fading out 
of the picture of twentieth-century letters. 
Should we persuade her to return? 

Certainly the modern magazine writer 
must master the reportorial article. May 
he maintain also his hold on the essay- 
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ist’s attitude and, from time to time, 
indulge his taste for writing spontane- 
ously and casually without the utilita- 
rian tinge? I suspect that he may, if 
he can—the essay style is exacting and 
elusive. The writer of real essays should 
develop a finely organized personality 
with a philosophic, introspective, or lyric 
flavor. He should be art-minded. He 
needs the tools of whimsical suggestion 
and subtle shading. He needs, above all, 
a ripened viewpoint. 

The essay may be delicate as a breath, 
or it may be sonorous and authoritative, 
or it may use the cutting edge of satire, 
but always it has its source in sensitive 
feeling, in a subjective mood, rather 
than in the objective news-collecting 
viewpoint. The born essayist works 
from the inside out—the trained re- 
porter works from the outside in. They 
are deeply contrasting types. And yet, 
I surmise that the modern essayist will 
write a better essay for having mastered 
the reportorial article, and that some 
knowledge of newspaper writing is almost 
indispensable to him. It will curb aim- 
less meanderings, and profitless self-com- 
munings—besetting sins of the essayist. 
It will remind him that he has a restless 
audience. Probably the modern essayist, 
that rara avis, profits greatly in force 
and clarity by the certitude learned 
from newspaper methods that he must 
not for one moment bore his readers. 

Yet the quiet back roads of the liter- 
ary past are still fresh and fragrant, in 
spite of the traffic-rush of modern letters. 

I seated myself on a hillock overlook- 
ing the country of the great prose-writ- 
ters of the past. Their characteristics 
were a sense of perspective, the unhurried 
mind, a grip on essentials, sympathetic 
insight, philosophic depth, sensitive mood, 
artistic spontaneity. Gazing backward, 
I felt a sense of depression at the extinc- 
tion of these qualities of the essay- 
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writing mind. But we moderns have sys- 
tem and. incisiveness, I told myself re- 
assuringly, as I left the land of literary 
reminiscence and returned to the present. 

Will industrial America, in a period 
of riper culture, develop a school of great 
essayists who will put atmospheric charm 
and the shadows of solitary thought into 
the sharply defined contours of the mod- 
ern literary landscape? 
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Sometimes I permit myself to hope 
that we approach an era of American 
masters of the essay drilled by the exi- 
gencies of modern journalism into a more 
compact brilliance than that of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth-century essay- 
ists. When writers unite the mellow 
mind with the clean-cut technique, Am- 
erica will have her millennium of pure 
literature. 


The Joys of Working at Home 


By Rvssett Gorpon Carter 


Tue author of prize-winning fiction for young folks demon- 
strates that he also knows the art of the light essay. 


¢¢ A ND this is where you do all your 

writing!” My visitor’s brown, 
admiring eyes took note of the room I 
call my library—the six cheerful win- 
dows, the friendly bookshelves, the 
littered dark-oak desk with its tobacco 
jar and assortment of pipes, the small 
oak cabinet that holds my chaotic files. 

“What a joy it must be to be able 
to work at home!” Her voice rose to 
an ecstatic pitch. “Don’t you just love 
it?” She beamed at me. 

“It’s great to be able to work at 
home,” I replied. 

She missed the subtlety of the reply 
and gushed forth again: “Such a cheer- 
ful room! Not at all like a _ horrid, 
noisy office! Really, you know, you’re 
very fortunate to live in such a quiet 
neighborhood !” 

I was polite, but noncommittal. At 
that moment it was quiet! 

It remained quiet for several minutes 
after my visitor had gone. I was hope- 
ful. This was going to be one of those 
good days! I had a story half-written 
and was eager to finish it. I set to 
work. 


Then the telephone rang. The tele- 
phone is at the other end of the house. 
I answered it. A crisp, feminine voice 
inquired, “May I speak with the lady of 
the house, please?” 

The lady of the house was on her 
way to town to do some shopping. I 
was just the husband. I admitted it. 
The unknown with the crisp voice was 
most flattering. She said, “Well, per- 
haps you'll do. ‘This is the Blank de- 
partment store—” 

The Blank department store, it 
seemed, had just received a fine new 
lot of linen guest towels, and, of course, 
the lady of the house would want some 
of them! They were wonderful value! 
Genuine linen! ‘The voice paused ex- 
pectantly. 

Well, I couldn’t be sure—there are so 
few things we can be absolutely sure of in 
this life—but I said I thought the lady 
of the house had more than enough guest 
towels, genuine linen ones, fancy, colored 
embroidered ones—the kind that give you 
a feeling of guilt whenever you have to use 
them. Then I hung up the receiver and 
returned to my quiet library. 
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Only now it wasn’t so quiet. My 
neighbor’s dog had strayed on to the 
lawn, directly under one of the six 
cheerful windows, and was howling as 
only a German police dog can howl! 
Long-drawn, mournful howls, as if for 
all the crimes that had been committed 
and for a thousand murders yet to 
come! I shook my fist at him. He 
howled more loudly. I made frantic 
and threatening gestures and seized a 
ruler. Then he understood. He realized 
that he had done wrong. That dog had 
a conscience! Turning, he slunk away. 
When he was on his own land, an inch 
or so over the boundary line, he squatted 
on his haunches, raised his muzzle to 
heaven, and resumed his howling. 

I resumed my writing. It occurred 
to me that war, which had brought a 
horde of police dogs into the country, 
was a very bad thing. Something ought 
to be done about it! 

I was beginning to get used to the 
howling when the doorbell rang. I 
answered it. There stood a man with 
a vacuum cleaner under his arm. 

“Ts the lady of the house at home?” 

Again I was just the husband; but 
like the voice on the wire, he was most 
flattering. Perhaps I would do. 

“T am selling the H 
cleaner. 
ordinary 

I interrupted him. No, not exactly 
that, for he kept right on talking. 

“Our vacuum cleaners have a special 
attachment for “4 

“T don’t doubt it, but of 

“A special brush that gets into 
corners! I’d like to demonstrate for 
you ” 

I held on to the door, blocking the 
entrance. I said I was busy. He said 
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the special brush was a marvel! He 
showed it to me. 
of him? 


How could I get rid 
The lady of the house has an 
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efficient formula for all canvassers: “No, 
thank you, I’m not interested.” This 
with a pleasant smile in the period of 
two seconds while the door is opening 
and closing. No time for the fellow to 
argue! I had seen it work time and 
again, but I had never mastered the 
trick; and now I had to pay the penalty. 
I had to listen. 

Finally in desperation, I said, “We've 
got a vac and no money for a new one!” 

That was effective! The fellow cast 
me a pitying, scornful glance and went 
away. His silence had a cutting quality 
to it. I was angry and ashamed. 

I returned to my desk. The dog was 
still howling; and in the next block an- 
other answered him. I lit my pipe and 
took up a fresh pencil. Five minutes 
of writing, and then the telephone again. 
Wrong number! 

Once more the business of writing, 
and the dog with a conscience still on 
his own land, howling! And then—the 
doorbell again! 

I looked down at an undersized four- 
year-old with pink cheeks and moist 
pants. I knew him. He spent most of 
the day playing beside the sewer across 
the street; but now he was lonesome. 
He wanted my daughter. I smiled and 
carefully explained that my daughter 
was at school. He toddled back to his 
sewer, his first love. 

And I toddled back to my first love, 
my library. Peace on earth! The dog 
had stopped howling. He was digging 
for something under my _rosebushes. 
I let him dig. I worked for perhaps 
twenty minutes; then the ideas ceased to 
flow. Something was wrong. I listened 
vaguely, and then I understood. There 
was interference. The undersized four- 
year-old had found a piece of iron and 
was banging it against the sewer with 
a regularity that was marvelous! Who 
says young people these days can’t keep 
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five minutes? That four-year-old con- 
tinued to hammer the sewer until the 
coal man came with five tons of anthra- 
cite for the house at the head of the 
terrace. The boy ceased only because 
he was outclassed! 

The roar and rattle of hard coal 
going down a chute made me realize that 
my quiet library was getting chilly. I 
went to the cellar and opened the 
furnace. 

Well, it was now ten o’clock. After 
that, during the rest of the morning, 
there were half a dozen additional phone 
calls—and one of them was for me! 
It was important. You see how it works. 
You can’t let the damned telephone ring. 
Some one who owes you money may be 
trying to get you! And it’s the same 
way with the doorbell. Following the 
man with the vacuum cleaner, and the 
four-year-old, there were other rings at 
the bell—a sad-eyed woman asking for 
a donation to charity, the ice man, a 
junkman who wanted to buy old news- 
papers, a bewildered young girl who 
wanted the house diagonally opposite, 
and finally the postman with a registered 
letter. You see how it is. That letter 
was for me, and it was important. 

Meanwhile, there was the story I was 
trying to finish, That was important, 
too, since fiction writing is the only 
means I have for supporting a family 
and maintaining a house in this quiet 
neighborhood, So I worked while the 
coal clattered down the chute, and the 
youngster resumed his interesting pas- 
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their minds on one thing for more than 








time at the sewer, in gallant competition 
with the coal. 

Late that afternoon I finished the 
story—in spite of a loud speaker let 
loose somewhere near by, in spite of a 
car that labored in a rut out front, in 
spite of a classmate who wanted to sell 
me life insurance. I sent the manu- 
script off, and some ten days later it 
was accepted, and the editor wrote, 
among other things, “We appreciate 
the quiet humor of this yarn.” 

That made me blink, in view of all the 
noise in which the “quiet humor” had 
been born! But it was rather pleasant. 
It was what he said towards the end 
that stirred me. He added, “Try and 
get more action into your next one, 
more raw meat, more noise, if you know 
what I mean.” 

I knew what he meant, all right, and 
I’m going to give it to him! Here’s 
how my next story will begin: “*To 
hell with all telephones and doorbells! 
shrieked Margaret.” There, I think 
that’s a better opening even than the 
classic, “‘*Oh, hell? said the duchess.” 
I haven’t worked out the plot yet, but 
I know that, before the final page, a 
number of house-to-house canvassers are 
going to die a violent death; that some 
one who wants the lady of the house to 
buy guest towels, sight unseen, is going 
to be disappointed in love as well as 
in business; and that finally—yes, I’ve 
just got it! A beautiful ending! A 
German police dog, owned by a vacuum 
salesman, buried alive under five tons 
of anthracite—with its owner! 
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Harold Bell Wright 


By M. E. Moopy 


A cumpse of the methods of the author whose new novel is 
assured a sale of one million copies, judging from the demand 


for his previous books. 


HE parable was what gave impulse 

to Harold Bell Wright’s first writ- 
ing. His first story was intended to be 
read serially, week by week, in the church 
of which he was pastor. His friends 
felt that the work deserved a larger 
scope and urged him to publish it. It 
told of a youth who, as he entered 
“Boyd City,” was so poor as to be rated 
a tramp, a youth whose insight into life 
had been gained through the bitterness 
that brought depravity to his father, 
and death, after years of humiliation, 
to his mother. This boy, with his knowl- 
edge and the practical grasp born of it, 
rose to such influence that his city be- 
came “an example, to all the world, for 
honest manhood, civic pride, and munici- 
pal virtue.” 

The story is “That Printer of Udell’s.” 
It is not exaggerated. There is nothing 
of the miraculous in the picture. It is 
the very plausibleness that gives the 
story its appeal. In all Mr. Wright’s 
books, as in his first one, it is the same 
quality, plausibleness, that holds. He is 
impelled by the strength of his own con- 
victions. 

Mr. Wright has an immense capacity 
for painstaking work. When he is writ- 
ing, he is so concentrated on his story 
that, as he says, “other things just do 
not register.” He shuts himself in his 
study and works intensively. When some 
idea must work itself out before it ex- 
actly fits, he goes alone for long horse- 
back rides on the desert. 

He will keep for months daily clip- 


pings from newspapers for the trend of 
a movement he wishes to show in his 
books; and no trouble is too great to 
check up on exact data to sustain a point 
which he wishes to emphasize, however 
smoothly and easily it glides to unyield- 
ing argument. 

His methods are best explained by 
what he himself has written to one who 
asks for advice. 

“IT know of no better preparation for 
a literary career than the study of books 
and the study of life and the study of 
language. By the study of books I 
mean a careful analysis of the works 
of recognized merit. By the study of 
life I mean the observation of the mo- 
tives and principles which govern the 
actions of men with the resultant social, 
political, and economic conditions. By 
the study of language I mean the expres- 
sion of one’s own convictions based upon 
literature and life. The best advice that 
I could possibly give you is this: acquire 
a large wastebasket and pray all the 
gods you know for grace and grit to 
use it.” 

Mr. Wright has the courage of his 
convictions. An instance that gives evi- 
dence is found in his own story, “Why 
I Did Not Die,” which was published 
in the American Magazine. He had been 
terribly injured in an automobile acci- 
dent in southern California, and had 
developed tuberculosis. 

He said to the doctors, “Now what’s 
my chance?” They answered: “A dry, 
mild climate—and live out of doors.” 
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“That,” he returned, “spells Tucson.” 

There he went. For a time, however, 
instead of the dry desert country, the 
freakish weather brought a long, cold 
spell; and the pouring rains and driving 
winds were almost death itself in his 
state. But there he was in a tent, and 
with him a book he had contracted to 
finish by a certain date. Though he has 
written four others since then, he thought 
that would be his last—if he lived to 
finish it. But to let him continue the 
story: “I simply kept my mind on the 
end I had set myself to accomplish. I 
even found a certain grim zest in looking 
upon the situation as a game of judg- 
ment and self-control. My opponent was 
death. My book, with all that it meant 
to my family, was the stake to be won 
or lost. 

“The most difficult part of the game 
was to have my work. at hand and to be 
unable to do it—to watch the precious 
days go by and sit there helpless. 

“T kept my book where I could look at 
it and handle it, because I dared not 
put it away. I realized that my work 
alone could save me. . . Had it not been 
for this book, which I felt I must write 
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in order to provide for those dependent 
on me, I should certainly have given up. 
. . . It would have been so easy to let go. 

“After what seemed a hundred years 
of this sort of existence . . . I was able to 
take up the novel I was supposed to be 
writing and go over what I had done. 
I found the outline fairly good. Then 
I read the four chapters—all that I had 
succeeded in finishing. They were ter- 
rible. 

“And then all at once I had another 
sort of fight with myself. The advance 
orders for this book were so large that 
its financial success was assured. I was 
quite certain it would be the last book 
I would ever write; and it was, there- 
fore, of vital importance to those who 
would be dependent upon the royalties 
they would receive for it. It must be 
finished by May first, and it was now 
the beginning of February. 

“IT ended that fight by snatching up 
the chapters I had written and chuck- 
ing them into the fire.” 

But on the last day of April the pub- 
lisher had the complete manuscript, 
“When a Man’s a Man.” 

That sums up the man behind the 
novels. 


With the Writer-Photographer 


“Tue picture’s the thing” with modern editors. There are many 
ways of making money from taking and finishing your own 


negattves. 


By Joseru C. Coys 


FRIEND, who is also a_ business 

writer, expressed surprise when in- 
formed that I often submit as many as 
twenty, or more, pictures with a single 
trade paper article. Yet such is the 
case, and that many photographs are 
frequently used by some of the papers to 


which I contribute. Hardly ever dces 
an article go out without at least one 
picture. Only once or twice during 
several years of writing have I been 
told by an editor that he did not use 
pictures. December, 1929, was a light 


month for pictures, yet by checking up 
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I find that fifty-five of them went into 
the mail for the first trip. Photographers 
charge a minimum of $2.50 for mak- 
ing eight by ten negatives, with one 
print. $137.50 for photos in one month? 
No, indeed! I take and finish my own 
pictures, using a four by five camera, 
which is usually large enough. 

In fact, I believe this is the ideal- 
sized camera for the writer-photogra- 
pher, as the prints slip easily into 
a No. 8 or 9 government stamped enve- 
lope, and need no protection other than 
the folded manuscript. The govern- 
ment envelopes are cheap, and save 
time in applying stamps. I get twenty- 
five of each size at the post-office for 
$1.13. They are strong enough, unless 
the manuscript is unusually bulky. I 
estimate that $10.00 per month covers 
expenses for materials, including station- 
ery, films, chemicals for finishing, etc. 
My camera was bought second-hand ten 
years ago and is still serviceable. A 
small finishing outfit cost originally 
$2.00, including directions. 

Of course there is the matter of time, 
in taking and developing pictures, and 
naturally I spoiled many films and 
prints in learning to finish, yet I am 
sure it will pay any full-time business 
writer to do these things for himself, 
for several reasons. In the first place, 
if one sends an article without illustra- 
tions, nine times out of ten the editor 
will write back to request them, or else 
return the story. Photographs are to the 
article what cream is to the coffee. Edi- 
tors cry for them. Space covered with 
photographs means as much—and usually 
more—remuneration to the writer than 
the same space in text. Thus, the pro- 
ceeds from a single article may be more 
than doubled by using plenty of pic- 
tures, with no more time lost than would 
he required to gather information for 
double the amount of words. In fact, 
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this procedure is likely to save time, 
as there is often unavoidable delay in 
making interviews, while there is no such 
delay in taking a number of photo- 
graphs, oncé you are on the job. 

Another reason for doing your own 
photographic work is that you are able 
to select your most favorable time to 
take a certain picture. For instance, 
you may be covering a construction job, 
either on a building or road. The crew 
may be going to pour concrete at a cer- 
tain time, and you wish to photograph 
the procedure. The photographer can 
not always be on the job just when you 
wish it. If he does go, you are obliged 
to go with him, or take a long chance 
on getting a poor or useless view of the 
work. Most commercial photographers 
do not see a subjeatyfrom the viewpoint 
of the writer and editor. Some are 
provokingly careless. For instance, I 
was doing some work for a house organ 
which absolutely demands commercial 
eight by ten pictures. After giving the 
photographer minute directions about 
taking a certain school building, he made 
a picture of an entirely different struc- 
ture. Having seen the building once, I 
was able to correct the mistake before 
any harm was done. 

My work is principally in the techni- 
cal field. Every detail in a story must 
be carefully worked out and verified as 
I go along. No high pressure interview- 
ing is feasible. To derive the most 
benefit from a visit, to a large railroad 
shop, for instance, I scan each and every 
department, each and every machine, for 
some feature to write upon. A trip to 
such a shop, on assignment from a ma- 
chine shop paper, yielded not only that 
article but forty-one others for maga- 
zines in the railroad, woodworking, sheet 
metal, scientific, and other fields. Some 
of these carried one picture and perhaps 
a hundred words, others several photo- 























graphs and several hundred words. The 
shortest ones brought $3.00 and $4.00 
each, taking perhaps an hour’s time all 
told to complete the article. A photog- 
rapher would have charged $3.00 each 
for the photographs, as they were in- 
terior views, making the cost of these 
“kinks” prohibitive. 

Then there is the advantage of hav- 
ing your own negatives. You can often 
work in prints from the same negative 
with three or four articles for magazines 
in non-conflicting fields. For instance, a 
visit to a large limestone mine in the 
interest of Pit & Quarry yielded infor- 
mation and photographs which brought 
$85.00 from that magazine, $30.00 from 
Explosives Engineer, $7.50 from Grit. 
Part of it was incorporated in a story 
for Highway Magazine which brought 
$15.00, and some of the pictures and in- 
formation are still working in an article 
for The Constructor. In covering an- 
other plant where a number of men were 
employed, I found that many of them 
were anxious for pictures in which they 
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were shown at work. Besides gleaning 
three features and several kinks from 
the plant, I sold $20.00 worth of prints 
to the men, at a fair price. I preserve 
every negative I make, filing them away 
in large envelopes, suitably labeled on 
the outside. 

As for doing your own finishing, after 
learning the work, results are possible 
which will satisfy the most exacting pub- 
lication. Some will use very poor pic- 
tures; others demand the best. Both 
time and money is saved by learning this 
work. You can shoot a picture and, 
fifteen minutes after you get home with 
it, know whether it is good. If the 
shot is a failure, which happens to the 
best photographers, you can judge the 
reason for failure by the negative and 
run back for another picture. In the 
case of window displays and other sub- 
jects, it often happens that the chance 
for a picture is gone before your work 
would be finished if sent to a commer- 


cial shop. 





New Wrirers’ Leacve to Give $12,000 Yearty to AuTHoRs 


James Imre Kalany, President of the Writers’ League International, 
a society of well-known authors and patrons of literature with headquarters 
at the Savoy Hotel in Nice, France, made the announcement public that 
to promote interest in the best literary efforts of contemporary authors 
of all countries the League will award each month a cash prize of one 
thousand dollars for the best book chosen by its advisory board. 

The Writers’ League was organized last November with the principal 
aim of spreading literature advocating “universal peace,” “an international 
language,” and a “single pact of all civilized countries against armed 


aggression.” Its principal members 


are English and American. The 


League also aims to sponsor talented writers and their works. The 
patrons and patronesses of the League offer to pay the one thousand 
dollars monthly prizes, and each prize when awarded will be named after 


the donor. 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearmg im Tue Writer, or 
making helpful suggestions to writers. Letters (not over four 
hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 
and should contain name and address. We cannot guarantee to 
print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be 
returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


THE REWARDS OF WRITING 


Editor, the Forum: 

For the past five years I have been giving part 
of my time to the teaching of journalistic sub- 
jects at Bucknell University. This naturally 
places me in contact with many young people 
who are looking yearningly yet fearfully at the 
world of letters. Again and again they ask me: 
“What may I expect to earn by writing? What 
are the rewards of the writer?” 

The question agitating these college boys and 
girls is also, doubtless, disturbing thousands of 
other would-be writers in various parts of the 
land. ‘They all want to know—and quite properly 
—what are the rewards of writing. 

That is a question that can not be answered as 
one can answer the query: “What do school 
teachers earn?” Although school teachers’ salaries 
vary greatly, nevertheless there are certain defi- 
nite maximum and minimum wages paid to teach- 
ers. A writer receives neither a maximum nor a 
minimum wage. His money rewards may run 
from a few hundred dollars a year up to a hun- 
dred thousand dollars or more. But there is no 
guarantee that he will receive any specified sum. 
Hence, one can not give these eager inquirers any 
definite assurance as to the financial rewards of 
writing. 

Yet there are other forms of remuneration 
which come unfailingly to every worth-while 
writer, even though his cash income may be rela- 
tively small. About these earnings we may speak 
with assurance. In estimating the returns from 
writing, one should never forget these rewards. 
They should be given due weight, for money can 
not buy some of these things that come to the 
writer. Should we not, then, point out to young 
apprentices what some of these values are, and 
what a writer may expect from the world in ad- 
dition to the cash he may earn? 
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Every worth-while writer enjoys the finest 
kind of standing in his community and in the 
world at large. He is respected, admired, often 
sought after. He has the entrée almost every- 
where. He stands on a par with men of both 
wealth and achievement. His pen is his passport. 

Growing out of this situation, he has the op- 
portunity to acquire a wide circle of acquaint- 
ances among worth-while people. Nothing has 
brought me greater happiness than the friendships 
I owe to my work as a writer. Magazine assign- 
ments have taken me from Maine to California. 
And the fact that I bore credentials from pub- 
lications of standing gave me the entrée wherever 
I needed or desired to go. I have met governors, 
senators, statesmen, writers, lawyers, business 
men, and people in all walks of life. And I have 
met them on business and in a social way. Out 
of the wide circle of acquaintanceships so gained 
have come many sincere and lasting friendships 
that have brought me great joy. 

In my work as a writer of books for boys, it 
has been my pleasure to delve in many fields. 
And so I have had intimate relationships with 
many people in different spheres of life. I have 
sailed the ocean as the guest of the captain of 
a Coast Guard cutter. I have gone down to the 
sea as the guest of the commander of a light- 
house tender. I have been the guest of air-mail 
pilots, of hydro-electric engineers, of officers of 
our ill-fated dirigible, “The Shenandoah,” of U. S. 
Secret Service men, of forestry officials, of State 
executives, and of many other persons of standing 
and authority. 

Out of these associations, which were all due 
to literary work, have come some of the richest 
experiences, the most delightful friendships, the 
happiest memories of my life. I would not ex- 
change these riches for a great amount of cash, 
any more than I would sell the hundreds of won- 
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derful letters that have come to me from readers 
of books and magazines. I consider that these 
things are part of my pay as a writer. Even 
though authorship has not brought me great 
wealth, I consider that writing has paid me 
royally. 

It has always seemed to me that the man who 
chooses to take all of his pay from life in the 
form of cash is both shortsighted and foolish. 
Cash will buy some things; but no amount of it 
will buy one real standing, real regard, real 
friendship. Achievement in the field of writing 


ERRORS OF 


Editor, the Forum: 

It seems to me that one of the first errors of 
the novice is to be preoccupied unduly with words 
as words, instead of as the embodiments of in- 
visible ideas. It is a strange thing that the great 
masterpieces of literature which have survived the 
test of time are all expressed in the simplest 
English; and yet how many tyros persist in be- 
lieving that combing the dictionary is the way to 
achieve distinction? It was my own belief, and 
it led me into wasting many precious hours chew- 
ing pencils, drawing hieroglyphics, examining wall 
papers. It is positively disastrous to fall into the 
habit of pausing in the middle of a sentence to 
cogitate over the exact shade of meaning of a word. 
I always find composition too exhausting work 
to halt for trifles, and rather than lose the thread 
of the subject I often leave a blank for an elu- 
sive word. There is always plenty of time after- 
wards for the comparatively easy process of re- 
vising and polishing. In following this method 
of work, one has the satisfaction of knowing that 
one is following in the footsteps of the greatest 
stylist of modern French literature. 

The faculty of getting outside one’s own work 
and seeing it through a stranger’s eyes is said to 
be one of the most valuable items in a writer’s 
equipment. I suppose it is doubtful if it is a 
faculty capable of being developed beyond what 
is inherent in its possessor, but it can be greatly 
augmented by the practice of comparing one’s 
work with that of a master. There is no better 
way of finding the faults of a rejected manu- 
script than to lay it side by side with a similar 
piece of good work in print. I discovered many 
of my own vices thus, among them being diffuse- 
ness of subject, choppy, inconsecutive sentences, 
and defects in the arrangement of effective dia- 
logue. I used to pore thus over these “rejects” 
until I had wrested from them the secret of fail- 
ure; and it is my honest opinion that I have 
learned more this way from five failures than 
from ten successes. I found that failures intelli- 
gently used can be spurs to further effort, 
whereas successes always tended to be decidedly 
soporific, absorbing as they did too much of a 
novice’s self-gratulatory attention. 

One of my own great faults as a novice was 
a tendency to waste enormous quantites of nerv- 
ous energy. In my earnestness I spent untold 








will earn all of these for the writer. It should 
also return a generous wage in money. 

When young folks who are looking eagerly at 
the field of letters ask us what are the rewards 
of writing, should we not tell them without fail 
that, although it is impossible to foretell the 
amount of their cash earnings, there is no ques- 
tion as to the richness of their reward in other 
values, providing only that they persevere until 
they achieve? 

Lewis E. Theiss. 
Lewisburg, Penna. 


THE NOVICE 


hours in futile racking of brains, because I did 
not know how to approach my work. Like most 
of the uninitiated, I held the opinion that all 
literary work of any worth is written in white 
heats of inspiration, and that this inspiration 
must be waited upon. But while not denying 
that some wonderful things do happen in the way 
of mental visions, it has become pretty obvious 
to me that inspiration, as the word is generally 
understood, is merely an absorbed state of mind 
which can be deliberately induced, if the writer 
will only study himself intelligently and find out 
his own weaknesses and strong points. He must 
be an extraordinary man who can go straight 
from the dining table or the office or a merry 
group of friends to his desk, and forthwith ex- 
pect to plunge without difficulty into the throes 
of literary composition. And yet how many 
tyros do such things? I did, for one, until I 
realized that peace of mind is absolutely essential 
before really satisfactory work can be done. 
Wordsworth used to take long solitary walks to 
induce the creative mood; and we all know of 
Mark Twain and other great men who used to 
write in bed before the day’s disturbances touched 
them. But many hours passed in nerve-wracking 
loss of energy and disappointment before I 
learned to do one of two things—to write, or go 
away. 

It seems to me that textbooks, in dealing only 
with the science and practice of writing, leave 
out a great deal by omitting what might be called 
the human-nature side of the business—the meth- 
ods by which the struggling littérateur may un- 
derstand and overcome those moods of despair 
which are part and parcel of every creative ar- 
tist’s life, but which a tyro is apt to regard as 
sure evidence of unfitness. Judging by the let- 
ters I have read, the human interest of a warm- 
hearted instructor helps to encourage the despair- 
ing tyro to a great extent, but I myself have 
buoyed up my sinking spirits by the study of the 
lives and careers of great artists. When my re- 
jected manuscripts come flopping guiltily into 
the letter box, it is wonderfully heartening to 
pick up a book and learn that Joseph Herge- 
sheimer wrote for (fourteen, was it not?) years 
before he broke into print; and when the young 
misfit, working by day as dishwasher and by night 
as an embryonic Milton, tells himself bitterly that 
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he will never be anything but mute and inglorious, 
it is impossible not to be thrilled when he learns 
that Knut Hamsun, although capable of winning 
the Nobel prize, was yet “too stupid” to hold a 
job as street-car conductor, not to mention dish- 
washer and coal-passer! There is hardly a great 
name in the world of literature which is not asso- 
ciated with strife and struggle and disappoint- 
ment, and to steep oneself in the atmosphere of 
these men’s lives is to provide an antidote that 














will overcome the blackest despair. Given that, 
and the realization that work is really one of the 
most delightful things in the world (who does not 
prefer it to boredom?) and the knowledge that 
Stevenson himself confessed that genius was only 
a synonym for a capacity for hard work—given 
all these, what can any literary aspirant do but 
forge steadily ahead? 

Leslie 8S. Waite. 
Vancouver, Canada. 


THE AUTHOR’S TEN COMMANDMENTS 


Editor, the Forum: 

These are my ten commandments of writing: 

I. Thou shalt have none other idea but work. 

II. Thou shalt not make to thyself any imagi- 
nary soft snaps, nor the expectation of any vast 
fortunes, big hits, nor sudden recognitions. Thou 
shalt not dream of them nor stop work to think 
of them, for editors and publishers are a critical 
horde, and visit checks and appointments upon 
authors of gigantic capacity for endurance, and 
infinite courage, and return manuscripts to thou- 
sands of them who love ease and forget these 
commandments. 

III. ‘Thou shalt not take unpronounceable for- 
eign names for thy productions, for it is vain to 
expect buyers to break their jaws trying to 
name them. 

IV. Remember the sacredness of marriage and 
keep it holy. Six follies shalt thou exploit and 
say all that thou hast to say; but the married 
State is above all others in sanctity. In avoiding 
lewdness thou shall show thy morality; thou, and 


WHAT'S 


Editor, the Forum: 

No word in the English language can so ut- 
terly crush the hopeful pen-pusher as the label 
“trite.” Consequently the phrase “Not new” is 
merely a painless way of administering the medi- 
cine contained in this most blighting of adjectives. 
Recently a poem of mine was returned by the 
editor with the attached note: “This is a delight- 
ful little song, although its double theme is not 
new.” The verse, entitled “Transience,’ told of 
the ultimate effects of joy and grief alike as be- 
ing merely temporary and fugitive. 

The editor’s remarks brings one back to the 
time-worn query, What is new? Examine all the 
themes of song and story that have sung or writ- 
ten their way down the ages, and what have you? 
Love, hate, joy, grief, ambition, and variations 
of the same tunes. 

Love as a theme is, of course, threadbare. It 
was ancient when Helen of Troy was young; it 
was stale when Cleopatra and Antony floated 
down the historic Nile. And as for evil and the 
perils of a large city, one need only point toward 
the site of Babylon and then stop. 

Even publishers of greeting cards offer a sort 
of Hobson’s choice by demanding that verses be 
devoid of all personal sentiment, free from all 
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thy son, and thy daughter, thy man-servant, and 
thy maid-servant, and the stranger that is within 
thy yarns. For in pure literature the earth is 
blessed and uplifted; wherefore respectable edi- 
tors demand it and pay for it. ' 

VY. Honor the editor who rejects thy amateur 
production for something available, that thy work- 
days may be long in filling the orders he 
giveth thee. 

VI. Thou shalt do no death-agonies. 

VII. Thou shalt not create adulterers. 

VIII. Thou shalt not plagiarize. 

IX. Thou shalt not bear false malice against 
editors who turn thee down. 

X. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s type- 
writer; thou shalt not imitate thy neighbor’s style, 
nor his plots, nor his characters, nor his descrip- 
tions, nor his dialect, nor anything that is his, 
unless thou canst vastly improve it. 

Emma 8. Bromley. 
Westerly, R. I. 


NEW? 


tradition, and from the pronouns you and I. Yet 
the result is still called a friendly greeting. 
There is something to be said in favor of origi- 
nality and charm, else there would not he so much 
insistence upon their importance. There must be 
some untrodden path for the pioneer, some field 
for the creative mind. What is the difference be- 
tween viewing a play from the pit and seeing it 
from the last seat in the top gallery? The varia- 
tion that results by changing the position of the 
library table from the front of the fireplace to 
the side of the room? The subtle effect of style 
upon the ugly duckling who suddenly blossoms out 
with lipstick and a new gown? They are the same 
old play, and table, and girl, but vitally trans- 
formed by a refreshing change of viewpoint. 
We must be good showmen. We must conjure 
up all our magic and all our fanciful methods of 
expression to fool the editors, Since we are un- 
able to present anything new, we can learn how 
to pull the strings of what we have. We should 
imitate the return of spring—with her new-old 
dress making the believing public feel that they 
are watching the most unrivaled feats on earth. 
While we are thinking that we have cast our 
model in a unique mold, we find that some one has 




















long ago discovered one like it. Once more we 
knock our heads against the stone wall of 
the anathema “Trite” (formerly the Victorian 
“chestnut”). 

Here is where the new psychology comes in. 
For when we see our choice display of wares 
carelessly thrust into the “ worn” class, we 
can. always keep up our morale by looking on 
the bright side and pegging away. This latter 
process sounds old-fashioned enough until we re- 
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member that psychology is neither more nor less 
than an application of common sense, and the 
terms by which we name it merely depend upon 
whether or not we are modern. Although we 
may sneer, and rightly, at that asinine satisfac- 
tion which is a type of cheerfulness gone wrong, 
we are all glad enough to find a ray of hope 
somewhere, no matter what we call it. 


Jean Gray Allen. 
Duncannon, Pa. 


TRY THESE QUESTIONS ON YOUR STORY 


Editor, the Forum: 

Will your title arouse the reader’s curiosity? 
Or does it give away the climax? 

Is there anything in your story to offend either 
the religion or politics of any reader? 

When read aloud, does your yarn have a rhythm, 
or is it jerky in places? Is it too flowery, stilted, 
or improbable? 

Have you eliminated all unnecessary descrip- 
tions and useless dialogue? 

Did you write the story because you have a 
good yarn to tell, or because you want to preach 
your theories? Beware the latter. 

Are all the incidents really essential to the plot? 

Does your introduction suggest a climax? Does 
it grip the reader? 

Have you a smashing climax and do you sub- 
ordinate other incidents to the climax? 

Is the conclusion to your story the only plau- 
sible and natural ending for the yarn? 

Does your conclusion leave the reader satisfied? 

In the setting for your story, do you give a 


geography lesson, or just enough location to an- 
chor the plot? 


HELPFUL BOOKS 


Editor, the Forum: 

My purpose is to indicate the contents of cer- 
tain books I have read with pleasure and profit, 
in the hope that readers of Tue Wairer who wish 
to understand and utilize the English market may 
profit by the information given. 

“The Writer's Guide,” by Harold Herd, is a 
small, up-to-date handbook of ideas and informa- 
tion. The author, as principal of the Regent In- 
stitute, a London school of journalism, has been 
brought into touch by the system of personal and 
postal tuition with the requirements of writers. 

“How to Write Salable Fiction,” by G. G. Mag- 
nus, is written by a literary agent from his expe- 
rience in trying to sell manuscripts. It is devoted 
to facts without padding, and answers just those 
questions which have been put to him daily on the 
subject. Mine is the fourteenth edition, which 
shows that there is a demand for the book. 

“Free-Lance Fallacies” contains twenty-five 
straight talks to writers by Philip Harrison, the 
editor of the leading English monthly for writers, 
The Writer. His object has been to help the 
young writer to cultivate his own judgment and 
powers of self-criticism, instead of accepting 


Does your story radiate a certain atmosphere, 
such as gloom, mystery, happiness? 

Now, about your characters. Have you selected 
names for them that fit their types? 

Is your leading character a super-man or 
woman, or just a mediocre person? 

Have you a villain that is really bad, so the 
reader can thrill when he gets his punishment? 

Is each character consistent in dress, action, 
and language, or do some of them step out of 
their parts in places? 

Are you careful throughout your story not to 
shift your viewpoint? 

Is the story itself plausible? Is it sincere? Do 
you, as author, take the yarn seriously? 

If your story can meet these questions with 
flying banners, then you've really got a good 
story, and had better get it in the mail. If you 
find a flaw, be sure the editor will see it, too, so 
save your stamps and rewrite it before sending 
it visiting. 

H. B. Walters. 
Los Angeles, California. 


FOR THE WRITER 


blindly the opinions and advice of others. This, 
I can unhesitatingly recommend. The collection 
of fresh and unconventional advice on free-lancing 
is of excellent value. 

In “Profits and the Pen,” by Hugh Tuite, the 
writer draws on his experience as editor and di- 
rector, as well as outside contributor, in a way 
that compels attention. The volume is in two 
parts: twelve chapters on story writing, and six- 
teen chapters on the practice of journalism in its 
various phases. This is a fine little book for the 
writer’s shelf. 

These four books form an excellent guide to 
the English market. 

“Journalism Today,” by Arthur F. Thorn, who 
gained much of his special knowledge as assistant 
director of studies in connection with the London 
School of Journalism, is wider in its scope than 
the others, including chapters on French and 
American journalism. 

Doubtless The Writer’s Bookshelf, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass., could secure any of the 
books mentioned. 

J. E. Williamson. 


Iancashire, England. 
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The a Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A continuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 


Aui-Story—280 Broadway, New York, 
uses love stories intended for girls be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-two. 
The heroine must be an American girl. 
Madeline M. Heath, the editor, states, 
“we do not use marriage stories, but do 
use wife-in-name-only plots.” Sets 
length limits for short stories at 4,000 
to 6,500; for novelettes at 10,000 to 
14,000 words; and for serials, up to 
35,000 words. Pays one cent a word 
and up, a week to ten days after ac- 
ceptance. 





Tue Boys’ Woritv—David C. Cook 
Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill., is in the 
market for interesting short articles of 
information and of inspiration; occupa- 
tion material, both with and without 
illustrations; and short stories. These 
must make a strong appeal to the up- 
to-date boys of this age who are at- 
tending the Sunday Schools of the 
United States and Canada. Heroes 
should be sixteen to eighteen years of 
age. ‘Taboos topics on the theater, cir- 
cus, card-playing, dancing, war, and 
crime. Especially needs stories with 
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also be found on the mside covers of THe Writer. 


interesting plots having plenty of action 
and suspense, yet containing a lesson 
of right and wrong that is taught as the 
story unfolds. Sets length limit for 
short stories at 2,500 words; for serials, 
two to eight chapters, 4,500 to 18,000 
words. Payment at the rate of five 
dollars per thousand words up, the tenth 
of the month following acceptance. Edna 
J. Bradbury, managing editor. 


CatHotic Worip—4l1l West 59th St., 
New York, is always glad to consider 
articles of high literary standing on 
literary, social, art, and historical sub- 
jects; short stories; poems. Does not 
use illustrations. Sets length limit at 
2,000 to 4,500 words. Occasionally uses 
poems of varying lengths. Pays fair 
rates, on publication. Rev. James M. 


Gillis, C. S. P., editor. 


Country Lire — Garden City, New 
York, wants practical articles on living 
in the country, gardening, building, in- 
terior decorating, sport, etc. Sets 
length limit at 1,500 to 2,000 words, 
and pays on acceptance. Reginald T. 
Townsend, editor. 




















Dett Pusuisninc Company—l00 Fifth 
Ave., New York, according to Carson 
W. Mowre, executive editor, announces 
that “it is actively in the market for 
action and adventure stories located 
anywhere in the world—Western, South 
Seas, Foreign Legion, mystery, animal; 
in fact any type of fast adventure 
yarn.” The opening should be interest- 
compelling and “continue at a fast tempo 
all the way through. ‘There should be 
very little love interest and, when used, 
it should be subjected to all else in the 
yarn. We want strong he-men yarns 
with all the glamour of strange places. 
Mystery yarns should not have city 
settings.” Sets length limit for short 
stories at from 3,000 to 7,000 words; 
for novelettes at 15,000 words; and for 
novels at 25,000 words. There is especial 
need for the short-short story of less 
than 1,400 words. Mr. Mowre further 
states that decisions are prompt, and 
payment is made immediately upon ac- 
ceptance. 


Tue Forum—441 Lexington Ave., New 
York, wants controversial articles on 
subjects of current interest, prefer- 
ably those which deal in criticism 
and interpretation of the American scene. 
Also buys short stories of marked literary 
distinction, and occasional light humor- 
ous essays. Articles should be from 
2,000 to 3,000 words; short stories, 
2,500 to 4,000 words, The magazine 
is paying $100 for short stories by 
new writers who have never published 
any fiction. Other material is pur- 
chased at good rates, on acceptance. 
All rights are bought, except where 
otherwise indicated by the author. 


Tue Girts’ Companton—David C. Cook 
Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill., needs similar 
material to that listed under The Boys’ 
World. 


Their 














Goop Hovsexeerinc—57th St. at 8th 
Ave., New York, uses short stories of 
approximately 5,000 words; serials of 
about 60,000 words; timely articles; 
and short poems with a simple meter 
and an emotional appeal. ‘There is no 
fixed rate of payment, and material is 
paid for immediately upon acceptance. 
William F. Bigelow, editor. 


Grit—Grit Publishing Co., Williams- 
Port, Pa., is an independent weekly news- 
paper buying short fiction of from 1,500 
to 4,500 words, which must be clean 
and interesting. Love, adventure, mys- 
tery, and Western stories are pre- 
ferred. . Sex stuff is tabooed. Also 
buys stories of from 100 to 500 words, 
with photographs for illustrations, for 
the women’s and children’s pages; and 
stories of from 100 to 350 words with 
one or more photographs of oddities 
and out-of-the-ordinary things for the 
“Odd and Strange page.” Freaks of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, when 
accompanied by good pictures, are wel- 
come; also illustrated stories of strange 
occupations, customs, practises, etc. 
Occasionally buys a story of from 1,800 
to 2,500 words, if accompanied by from 
six to twelve illustrations. Pays from 
$5 to $10 per story. Photographs used 
are paid for at the rate of $1 and $1.50 
each, and the text accompanying is paid 
for at from $5 to $8 a column, depend- 
ing on the subject, its timeliness, and 
general interest. Howard R. Davis, 
managing editor. 


Rattroap Man’s Macazine—280 Broad- 
way, New York, is in need of short 
stories, 2,500 to 6,000 words, dealing 
with railroad office workers (not com- 
pany officials). Freeman H. Hubbard, 
associate editor, writes: “We do not get 
nearly enough of that kind of material. 
Fiction should be well plotted; plenty 
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of action; above all, authentic railroad 
atmosphere.” Can use _ personality 
sketches of 200 to 2,000 words, with 
photos, dealing with railroad employees 
who have displayed unusual heroism in 
the line of duty or who have done any- 
thing outstanding in connection with 
their work, or who have perfected new 
methods or mechanical devices. Liberal 
payment on acceptance. New writers 
welcomed. 


Ramer Reviews, Inc.—305 East 46th 
St., New York, has made a change in 
editorial policy. According to Natalie 
Messenger, editor, this concern will pay 
one cent a word, on acceptance, for all 
material used in Pep Stories, Spicy 
Stories, and Wow. The rate of pay- 
ment will be three-quarters of a cent a 
word for material used in Broadway 
Nights, Real Story Book Frolics, and 
Ginger Stories. 


Prize Offers 


CotteceE Humor—Dovs.tepay, Doran 
CoMPANY announce an annual prize of 
$3,000 for the best novel submitted by 
an undergraduate enrolled in an Ameri- 
can or Canadian university, or any one 
not out of school more than one year. 
MSS. should contain not less than 70,000 
words. The sum of $3,000 is for the 
right to serialize the story in College 
Humor and to publish it in book form. 
Both the book and the magazine pub- 
lishers reserve the right to publish in 
book and serial form, according to the 
usual terms, any of the novels submitted 
in the contest. Contest closes October 
15, 1930. Address Contest Editor, Col- 
lege Humor, 1050 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, III. 


Woman’s Home Companion—250 Park 
Ave., New York, will pay $25 each month 








Sunseams—1228 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., desires stories of 400 words 
for children from five to ten years of 
age. ‘The words and sentences must be 
short and the language very simple. 
Taboos fairy stories. Prefers illustra- 


tions to accompany stories. Pays on 
acceptance. W. L. Hunton, D. D., 
editor. 

Vocure—Graybar Bldg., New York. 


“Accepts a limited amount of travel 
material, not from a tourist point of 
view, but of a nature to be interesting 
to smart people; material on the new 
and interesting things that people may 
be doing, such as the article in our May 
10th issue on ‘Flying for Fun’; and 
articles of a semi-philosophic nature on 
women and women’s interests.” Articles 
generally run from 1,500 to 2,000 
words. Payment is made immediately 
on acceptance, from $50 up. 


and Awards 


until further notice for the best brief 
dialogue based on your own experiences 
in buying an article of merchandise or 
why you didn’t. Advantages in buying 
Companion-advertised products should be 
stressed. Address MSS. to “Buying 
Dialogues” Editor, as above. 
ConTEMPORARY Vision—259 So. 44th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., offers a prize of $5 for 
the best comment, not over 100 words, on 
a current volume of poetry not previously 
reviewed in the magazine, this offer to 
apply to each issue. All comments re- 
ceived are to become the property of 
Contemporary Vision. 


Poetry Society or Lonpon—Mrs. Alice 
Hunt Bartlett, American Editor, 299 
Park Ave., New York, announces that 
all manuscripts received in the interna- 
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tional poetry contest sponsored by this 
organization were destroyed by fire. 
Contestants are requested to resubmit 
their work. The contest will be open 
until October Ist. For further details, 
address Mrs. Bartlett as above. 


The judges of the $10,000 Atlantic 
Monthly prize novel contest which closed 
January 15, 1930, regretfully announce 
that, of the nine hundred manuscripts 
submitted, not one reached the standard 
established for serialization in the maga- 
zine. All manuscripts were returned. 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
announce the following winners in their 
recent contest, “Why I Want a Corona 
Typewriter”: First prize, $1,000, to 
Mrs. Blanche H. Brown, San Francisco, 
Calif.; second prize, $250, to Norman T. 
Dill, Savannah, Ga.; and ten prizes of 
$25 each to: Miss Helen Joy Hunter, 
College View, Nebr.; Mrs. Anna V. 
Short, St. Paul, Minn.; L. C. Whit- 
tredge, Reading, Mass.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
G. Lent, St. Ignatius, Mont.; O. E. 
Hopfer, Denver, Colo.; E. W. Haley, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Mrs. Charles R. 
Hale, Waterbury, Conn.; T. B. Wheeler, 
Arlington Heights, Mass.; Mrs. W. G. 
Wagener, Martins Ferry, O.; and Mrs. 
Gilbert Hildebrandt, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dorrance & Company, Philadelphia, an- 
nounce that, due to the fact that none 
of the manuscripts submitted in their 
$1,000 contest for the best novel for or 
against prohibition was worthy of pub- 
lication, the closing date has been ex- 
tended to November 20, 1930. For 
further details, write Prohibition Contest 
Editor, as above. 


Longmans, Green and Company have 
awarded the $7,500 prize in their first- 
novel contest to Irving Fineman, author 
of “This Pure Young Man.” The judges 
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were Lewis Mumford, Julia Peterkin, and 
Ernest Boyd. The winning manuscript 
was chosen from among one thousand 
submitted in the competition, and will 
be published in September. 


Our Dumb Animals announces that the 
following prizes were awarded in its 
Be Kind to Animals Anniversary con- 
test for the best poems of not more 
than thirty-two lines: First prize, $50, 
to Kadra Maysi, Summerville, S. C., 
for “The Manger’s Gift”; second prize, 
$25, to Miss Lilian Smith, Wavertree, 
Liverpool, England, for “A Dog’s ‘If’.” 
Both poems appeared in the July issue 
of Our Dumb Animals. 


The following awards are announced by 
The Poetry Society of South Carolina 
for the best poems entered in competi- 
tions during 1929-1930: The Caroline 
Sinkler Prize of $100, to Merrill Moore, 
Nashville, Tennessee, for his book en- 
titled “The Noise That Time Makes”; 
The Southern Prize of $100, to Mar- 
shall Morgan, Franklin, Tennessee, for 
“Poems From The Chinese”; The 
Society’s Prize of $25, to Louise Cran- 
shaw Ray, Birmingham, Alabama, for 
her poem, “Winter Woods”; The Sky- 
lark Prize of $10, to Mary Elizabeth 
Barbot, College of Charleston, for her 
poem, “Autumn”; and The Forum Prize, 
awarded February, 1930, to Alston 
Deas, Charleston, South Carolina, for 
his poem, “Hawaiian Interlude.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—11<4¢ 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justia 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered i= 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($300) 
in the history of the Bastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($2650) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY—Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 in addition to 
book royalties for most interesting unpublished work 
(not fiction) dealing with the American scene sub- 
mitted before May 1, 1931. See July WRITER. 
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THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $500 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1931. See July WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prizes: 
$25 for best poem in each issue from March through 
November, 1930; $100 te poet whose work in the mag- 
azine has been most consistently good during 1930; 
$50 for best sonnet appearing from May—June, 1930 
through March—April, 1931; $25 for best lyric, not 
over twelve lines, published in magazine from March, 
1930 to January, 1931; $20 to any contributor for best 
poem published in magazine during 1930. See April 
and July WRITER. 


CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Mrs. Lucy H. 
MedDonald, Chairman, 709 Vine St., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Prize of $20, open to any one, and one of $10, 
open to Southern writers living in the South, for 
nature poems. Closes Nov. 1. See June WRITER. 


THE FORGE—5758 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. $25 for 
best poem in Winter issue, and $50 at conclusion of 
volume to poet whose contributions show highest 
sustained merit. See March WRITER. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK—i5 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monthly prize of $25 for best essay of 250 words on 
“My Favorite Story and Why.” See June WRITER. 


GRAPHIC PUBLISHERS—Ottawa, Canada. 
$2,500, $1,500, and $1,000 for best novel submitted 
by December 1, 1930. Open to Canadians by birth 
or adoption, whether now living in Canada or abroad. 
See April WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 651 Fifth Ave., 


New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 


creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. $100 for best 
lyric; $50 each for best sonnet and free verse pub- 
lished during 1930. See February WRITER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS—49 East 33rd St., New 
York. $10,000 for best unpublished novel by Ameri- 
ean citizen submitted before February 1, 1931. See 
June WRITER. 


JUNIOR LEAGUES OF NEW ENGLAND AND MON- 
TREAL, and THE BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS—The Play Contest, 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. $500 for distinguished play for children sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1931. See April WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. 
See new statement in July Prize offers. 


KERMIS—N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Prizes of $125, $60, $30, 
and $15 for one-act plays dealing sympathetically 
with some phase of country life. Closes Dec. 1. See 
June WRITER. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—Limericks, Liberty Weekly, 
P. O. Box 556, Grand Central Station, New York. 
$250, $100, $75, $50, and $25 for five best last lines 
of limericks. See July WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.—55 Fifth Ave, New 
York. $2,000 for a juvenile story. Closes Sept. 30, 
1930. See Nov. 1929, WRITER. 


MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 415 Central Park, West, New York. $50 for 
10 best quotations from Mark Twain's books, not over 
three hundred words in all. Closes October 1, 1930. 
For further particulars, see April WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bidg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Motion Picture Magazine offers 
similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March WRITER. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—15 Gramercy Park, New 
York. $3,000 for best work on “The Soul of America” 
written between March 381, 1930 and April 1, 1931. 
Any literary form may be used. See May WRITER. 


Theiler 
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NORMA INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS— 
Dansville, N. Y. Two sets of prizes of $150, $100, 
$75, $50, $40, two of $30, and five of $25 for articles 
by teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 
summer of 1930. Closes Oct. 15. See May WRITER. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE—Fiction Editor, 255 
Fourth Ave., New York. $250 for two-part story, not 
over 6,000 words, dealing with relations of parents 
and children, problems of child life and child train- 
ing, or situations involving boys and girls in their 
teens, submitted by November ist. $100 for other 
stories accepted for publication. See April WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet's 
Prize of $100, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, 
Friends of American Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ 
Prize of $100 for poems appearing in the magazine 
during the year ending in November of each year. 
See Feb. 1929, WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—331 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PRINTING INDUSTRY—608 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $5 for each “Trick o’ the Trade” printed. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 
See Sept. 1928, WRITER. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD ESSAY CONTEST—71 West 
47th St., New York. $10,000 prize for best explana- 
tion of how “Judaism can, without impairing its in- 
tegrity, best adjust itself to and influence modern 
life.” $1,500 prize open only to college students. 


Contest closes March 31, 1931. Consult January Prize 
Offers. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 


SCIENCE & INVENTION—381 Fourth Ave., New 


York. $10 monthly prize for the best hint for the 
home workshop. 


SCRIBNER’S—Contest Editor, 697 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $5,000 for best story between 15,000 and 35,000 
words submitted by American author before Sep- 
tember 20, 1930. Suitable MSS. will be purchased 
for immediate publication. See April WRITER. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. Consult 
January Prize Offers. $10 for best lyric of “not 
less than eight nor more than twenty lines, all lines 
to be rhymed.” See February WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress 8St., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. See January Prize Offers. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April WRITER. 


YALE REVIEW—New Haven, Conn. $2,000 for the 
best article on national or international affaires 
printed from autumn, 1929, through summer, 1930. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. See Aug. 1928, WRITER. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Book Reviews 


THREE prizes are awarded each month, in accordance with the 
rules printed herewith. The first prize for August is awarded 
for the first review by Charles Bitt, Brooklyn, New York. 


Tue Process or Literature. By Agnes 
M. Mackenzie, M. A. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1929. 


“Fewer people are actually making a 
living by writing short stories in 
America today than by teaching others 
to write them,” says J. T. Frederick, 
editor of the Midland. Add the aspir- 
ants for success in the drama, novel, 
and the gentle art of poesy, and the 
rich harvest of death in the ranks of 
would-be-genius must bring about a 
thriving bloom of gravestones in the 
literary cemetery. 

If Miss Mackenzie’s book, “The Pro- 
cess of Literature,” meets with the re- 
sponse it deserves, then not a _ few 
venerable greybeards and other formula 
fabricators will be invited to swallow 
their own concoctions—and go begging 
to boot. 

Herself a _ successful novelist, Miss 
Mackenzie has gone behind the scenes 
and unblushingly shown how the mysti- 
fying rabbit gets into the hat. Com- 
parisons and deceitful quotations, though 
space permitted, are little to the point. 
What Malevinski in his excellent book, 
“The Science of Playwriting,” attempted 
to do for the technique and psychology 
of the drama, Miss Mackenzie, with in- 
finite simplicity, has succeeded better in 
accomplishing for the short story and 
novel. 

Singularly, “The Process of Litera- 
ture” is written from the practising 
writer’s angle of approach. The art of 
literature is treated as a process of be- 
coming, and not as an awe-inspiring 


statue that is. For Miss Mackenzie 
knows that to the sincere practitioner 
there is seldom much profit or occasion 
for “bla-bla” pilgrimages to the trans- 
cendental realms of “Art.” She grasps 
the earnest aspirant’s hand, leading him 
to see for himself the real What, How, 
and Why that goes into an honest piece 
of work. By examples from the classic 
writers and from her own modest labors, 
Miss Mackenzie fairly strangles the pro- 
fessional critic’s worshipful mistresses— 
plot, character, setting, and their brood 
of Aristotelian unities. She proves that 
there is one so-called necessary unity— 
emotional objectification. Incidentally, 
in the mélée, the dilettant’s lame duck, 
“self-expression,” loses its neck, too. 
Implicitly and explicitly the fledgling 
will be reminded that the business of 
the literary craftsman is to recreate for 
the reader or auditor a personally signif- 
icant inner experience, not a something 
that the writer vaguely saw or felt, but 
a something certain that he makes the 
reader feel and _ see, imaginatively. 
Hence, the writer recreates by inter- 
preting, by speaking (not juggling 
words) in terms of human symbols, in 
an emotionally charged relation, on an 
emotional canvas. Thus, to the writer, 
Hamlet is not a person. He merely 
serves the purpose of a_ shorthand 
vehicle by means of which the writer 
conveys to the reader a crystallized emo- 
tional experience, Thus again, facility 
in plotting, characterization, and self- 
expression is but facility in the alphabet 
of imaginative writing, bearing the rela- 
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tion of a piece of string in a pearl 
necklace. 

In her “The Process of Literature,” 
Miss Mackenzie shows the writer what 
pearls he needs, where these are most 
likely to be located, and instructs him 
in the hazardous technique of diving for 
them himself. 

She will aid materially any young 
writer in thrusting back the epidemical 
death rate in the family of his fond 
brain children. “The Process of Litera- 
ture” will be as a spring in an arid 
desert to some; others will find it a Bible 
on the craft of creative writing. 


Lavcnine Boy. By Oliver La Farge. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1929. 


Reviewed by Mrs. Dorothy K. Bennett 


Laughing Boy prays, “May all be 
beautiful before me as I wander,” and 
surely Mr. La Farge had breathed the 
same prayer and had it answered, to 
write as he does. To read “Laughing 
Boy” is to find a bubbling spring and 
drink from it with cupped hands after 
a long ride over a midsummer desert. 
So long has modern literature busied 
itself with stirring up the bottom of the 
stream, that one forgets at times that 
the source is not turbid. “Laughing 
Boy” brings one again into contact 
with the reality of the spirit, as the 
majesty of his mountains does when one 
stands alone with them. 

It is a tale of the primitive Indian 
and the Indian preverted by American 
“education,” both seeking the beauty 
that is the core of their Navajo religion. 
Mr. La Farge repudiates all thought 
of propaganda. He says in his preface 
that his story is written merely “to 
amuse,” but in reading it, one can not 
help the feeling of belonging to a less 
noble race than the Navajo, when 
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American authorities are so blind to 
beauty and humanity that they can 
wrest these children of the earth from 
their great teacher, and try to mold 
them into forms which they cannot 
possibly fit. 

Mr. La Farge has a heritage of the 
gift of expressing beauty from his 
artist forbears, and with it he fashions 
his design as perfectly as Laughing Boy 
hammered the pattern of his design into 
jewelry from his silver, The story is 
written with the simplicity and poetry 
that he finds in his subjects themselves, 
and his Indians’ speech often has the 
cadences of the Bible. Its theme is 
elemental—the struggle for truth and 
beauty that will bring happiness—as en- 
during as the sea, living through the 
ages while the so-called sophistications 
of life grow old and die. 

The tale of how Laughing Boy and 
Slim Girl met and loved and married, 
and the shadow between them that was 
Slim Girl’s sin, could be the tale of any 
two lovers, but none could enjoy the 
full spiritual gift of their love as these 
lovers did, except two who likewise strove 
to wander in beauty. Slim Girl from 
the first is clever and strong of purpose, 
but Laughing Boy’s bulwark is his 
purity of thought, and, in reality, he is 
stronger than she, until at last their 
strength blends inseparably. 

The white man’s point of view has 
been so stressed in most of what has 
been written about the Indian that it is 
a revelation to have, now, a book written 
by a man who brings neither senti- 
mentality nor indignant partisanship to 
his subject, but poetic sympathy. 

At the end, the reader says with 
Laughing Boy, 

“In beauty it is begun. 
In beauty it is finished.” 

“Laughing Boy” is a worthy winner 
of the Pulitzer prize. 




















Tue Eprroriuar Pace. By Robert W. 
Jones. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1930. 


Reviewed by Eunice Wingate Quimby 


Writers of non-fiction will be inter- 
ested in this instructive and suggestive 
commentary on editorial writing. The 
author is a professor of journalism, and 
not without previous practical experience 
as editor. 

The opening chapter considers news- 
paper policy. A quotation from The 
Dallas News, which likens the people to 
iron filings and the newspaper to a 
magnet, which must be adjusted neither 
too near nor too far for best effect, 
forms a_ striking opening principle. 
Herein are listed almost three pages of 
topics in which one prominent newspaper 
had interested itself for the public good. 
In relation to politics, a foremost topic, 
a paper has the right to choose partner- 
ship or independence. The author’s 
observations on yellow journalism are 
not totally derogatory. Five pages of 
this chapter define the policy prepared 
by a leading paper for distribution 
among its large staff. 

A list of eighteen reference books 
opens the chapter which considers the 
technique of editorials, These are dis- 
cussed under four types, with reprints 
of quoted models. Among these, one on 
prohibition is specially vivid, another on 
the value of discontent convincing, and 
a long one on philanthropy is a motion 
picture from pig-land, drawing inescap- 
able human comparisons. 

A chapter on accuracy and fairness 
deals with the danger of libel, impor- 
tance of verifying facts, treatment of 
advertisers, and willingness to correct 
errors. 

Succeeding chapters consider points 
of diction and set forth the changes 
wars have brought about in the form 
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and content of editorial columns. Some 
editors favor cartoons, pictures, maps, 
and graphs on the editorial page, and 
some verse, jokes, the special column, 
and letters from correspondents. Re- 
productions of a recent editorial page 
from five of the leading newspapers of 
the United States provide practical 
illustrations of present prevailing tastes. 

While the style of the book is adapted 
to the general writer, it may be used 
also as a college textbook, the last ten 
pages comprising problems and ques- 
tions. 

Since only a few of the valuable 
models and comments have been here 
specified, writers will be rewarded in 
reading the entire one hundred and 
seventy-eight pages, wherein are advo- 
cated definite, high-minded policy and a 
“feeling for the public.” 


GLovUCcESTERMEN. By James B. Connolly. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1930. 


Reviewed by E. J. Trost 


There is little of moonlight and soft- 
swelling tides in this group of master- 
fully written “Stories of the Fishing 
Fleet”; rather the true romance of the 
ocean, the courage and wholesome energy 
of men, the strength and grace of sail- 
ing ships, and the ever-present power 
of the sea. 

The collection brings together, in one 
volume, all of Mr. Connolly’s famous sea 
stories and includes three stories never 
before published. Throughout the book 
he describes life with such vigor that 
the reader takes the fishermen’s 
philosophy for his own, and is drenched 
with flying salt spray that tempers his 
understanding of the men who use the 
stars for a road map. 

The dangers and the tragedies of 
men who man a fishing fleet must in- 
evitably hold a respected place in any 
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such group of stories, but the pride of 
strong men in a good ship, the never- 
ending conflict between men and the sea 
so grips the imagination that one ac- 
cepts Mr. Connolly’s heroes—high boots, 
oilskins, picturesque English, yarn-tell- 
ing and all, as holding a place among 
men who do the heroic thing naturally. 

The snatches of sea songs are like 
illustrations: 









“She’s the schooner ‘Lucy Foster,’ 
She’s a seiner out of Gloucester, 
She’s an able, handsome lady, 
She can go. 
The way she'll walk to wind’ard, 
You would think that nothing hindered, 
She’s an able, handsome lady, 
See her go.” 
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And again— 


“She can sail to set you crazy, 

Not a timber in her’s lazy, 

She’s the handsome Lucy Foster, 
And she’s going home. 

When she swings the main boom over, 

And she feels the wind abaft, 

The way she’ll walk to Gloucester’ll 
Make a steamer look a raft!” 


Females other than “Lucy Foster” 
and her kin appear but little in the 
more than four hundred and fifty pages 
of “Gloucestermen,” and when they do, 
they are trim and seaworthy. 

The book is wholesome and entertain- 
ing, worth rereading, and amusing, filled 
with pathos and with humor. 


















Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and pub- 
lication date as indicated on copyright page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 










Three prizes will be awarded for the three best reviews published each month until 
further notice: First prize, $10.00. Second prize, $5.00. Third prize, 1 year’s subscription 
to Tue Wairer (new or renewal). The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if 
at any time the reviews do not meet their standards of good writing. 


read), and contain reviewer’s full name and 
address. 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage, as 
no reviews can be returned. 
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The Art of Thinking 
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er Stevenson 
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The following books have been reviewed and are, therefore, not eligible. 


The Ordeal of Our Generation 

Fifty Romance Lyrics 

They Stooped to Folly 

Iron Man 

Coronet 

Fables 

The English Novel 

Writing for Children. 

The Fine Art of Reading 

The Best Short Stories of 1929 

The Woman of Andros 

New Worlds to Conquer 

The Noise That Time Makes 

Hans Frost 

Selections from the Letters of Thomas 
Sergeant Perry 

The Meaning of Culture 

Borgia 

A Victorian Village 

Cimarron 

James G. Huneker Essays 

The Road to Wildcat 























Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“The most surprising of my interviewees was 
Jackie Coogan; the most mysterious, May Sin- 
clair; the most difficult, Calvin Coolidge (although 
he ended by inviting me for a drive and telling 
me a funny story, Setieed it or not!); the most 
captious, Colonel Roosevelt, Jr.; the most charm- 
ing, Bernard Shaw, Mary Pickford, Grover 
Whalen, and Mayor Jimmie Walker; the most ex- 
hilarating, Fannie Hurst; the most dramatic, Queen 
Marie of Rumania; the most courtly, Lord Bal- 
four; the breeziest, Lady Astor.” Human Iwn- 
terest Sturr—Glimpses of people of every sort 
from almost everywhere. By Zoe Beckley. 
Woman’s Home Companion for July. 


“I rejoice that we have achieved in some meas- 
ure a certain amount of freedom of speech and 
expression of thought and that the power of 
ignoramuses, who would like to throttle us for 
putting our convictions and beliefs into words, 
grows less and less. We surely must realize the 
importance of our right to say what seems to us 
to be the truth without fear of molestation. Not 
because what we say matters to any one but our- 
selves, but because when we fail to speak what 
we do believe is true—or substitute for what we 
think is true, words which we think are not true 
—then inevitably we lose whatever perception of 
truth we may have achieved. And surely a per- 
sistent will to discover the truth is our only means 
of ever finding out any particle of what it is.” 
Wuat I Bexieve—Living Philosophies X. By 
Julia Peterkin. The Forum for July. 


“It is seldom that Reverence and Humor are 
found in harmonious union. Usually the presence 
of the one overawes the other; or, if Humor gains 
the upper hand, poor Reverence is bound to go 
about in stiff and awkward garments, while her 
profane companion laughs with unholy glee. It is 
just this rare combination, however, that makes 
Roark Bradford’s ‘Child of God’ a story never to 
be forgotten. My Favorrre Srory anp Way. 
Mildred L. Hannon. The Golden Book Magazine 
for July. 


“Heine’s personality may, in many respects, 
be open to criticism, but his work stands as the 
unassailable peak in the romantic movement of 
the last century.” Booxs anv Avtxors. Daniel 
Taylor. Good Literature Magazine for July. 


“For the Guild, be it noted, has avoided those 
very pitfalls which make the road indifferent. 
Plays were sent out from New York with their 
original casts intact, scenery and all, to give, out- 
side New York, exactly the same performances 
which Manhattan audiences had seen. And only 
those plays were included which had been suf- 
ficiently successful in New York to warrant the 
belief that they would be popular on the road.” 


We'tt Suow You tue Roap! Theatre Magazine 
for July. 


“We might have known that the next thing 
we'd be told would be that we must practise 
decorum! Classicism, Romanticism, Realism, Ex- 
pressionism, Behaviorism, Modernism, and now 
the New Humanism.” Tomorrow—The Great 
Word War. Louise Maunsell Field. The North 
American Review for July. 


“So in 1911, age thirty—wishing to ‘sink to the 
bottom where Being truly dwells’-—he (Count 
Keyserling) lifted all anchors and set sail for 
India. He was still a boy, young enough to have 
enthusiasms, femininely sensitive and eager enough 
to surrender himself blissfully to alien influences. 
He desired not facts, but feelings; not new 
knowledge, but new intuitions; he would imitate 
Ramakrishna, who had ‘tested experimentally 
various religions by becoming their proselyte.’ 
° He made up his mind to adopt in each 
country its mode of life, its customs, its dress, 
its diet, its ritual, and its creed.” Ponrrrair or an 
Ecorist. By Will Durant. The Thinker for July. 


“Increased circulation, therefore, for the paper 
that is not content with what it has now is to be 
gained only through slow feeding upon growth in 
population or through such major acquistions as 
come with consolidations.” Tomorrow’s News- 
parper. William Preston Beazell. The Atlantic 
Monthly for July. 


“For instance, the only fault ~ 4 found with 


the admirable and greatly-needed e Earth for 
Sam,’ by Maxwell Reed, was that, along with the 
remarkable photographs of fossils and recon- 
structed animals and scenes, there were a number 
of presumably ‘funny’ drawings that struck a 
false note. ‘The Earth for Sam’ is, however, a 
book to be possessed by an intelligent family, and 
[ strongly suggest it be reinforced by ‘The Living 
Past, by John C. Merriam (Scribner), for the 
teen age.” THe Leisure Ants—Speaking of 
Books. Outlook and Independent for July. 


“So when he told me that he had bought six 
copies of ‘The Passing of Normalcy,’ by Charles 
W. Wood, to give to his friends, I knew I must 
read it myself.” Wen You Serecr Booxs For 
Men. Emily Newell Blair. Good Housekeeping 
for July. 


“Instead, I wrote ‘The Fool.’ When it was 
finished, I took it successively to thirty-one other 
managers, who refused the piece with unanimity 
and enthusiasm. . . . And then came the flood. 
For nearly fifty weeks in the matter of gross re- 
ceipts, ‘The Fool’ led every other attraction in 
New York.” Are We Reatry Lixe Tuat? By 
Channing Pollock. The American Magazine for 
July. 
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